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ADVERTISEMENT, 


VERY ſhort Time after the Cloſe of 

the late Riots at Birmingham, the 
Writer of the following Sheets communi- 
cated to the Public in a Letter which ap- 
peared in the Morning Chronicle, the Re- 
flections which aroſe in his Mind from con- 
ſidering them. He was requeſted by ſome 
Friends to have the Letter reprinted in a ſe- 
parate Form, and was alſo aſked to make 
Additions to it. With both theſe Requeſts 
he camplied. While he was engaged in 
doing this, the Letter as it ſtood in the 
Newſpaper, was reprinted both at Birming- 
ham and Maidſtone, a Circumſtance, which 
as it gave him Pleaſure, would alſo have 
ſpared him ſome Trouble, had he received 
more early Information of it, as he moſt 
probably would have laid aſide the Deſign of 
republiſhing it at his own Charge, at leaſt 
he would have apprized his Readers of his 
having changed his Signature, an Omiſſion 
which he is concerned to find, has been the 
4 Cauſe, 
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Cauſe, in one Inſtance at leaſt, and moſt pro- 
bably in more, of Perſons buying the Thoughts 
on the late Riots, under the Idea that it was 
altogether a different Production from that 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
on the ſame Subject. In Behalf of himſelf 
he can only fay, that he is ſorry for the Omiſ- 
ſion, and that it aroſe from his ſuppoſing 
that the above-mentioned Letter had expe- 
rienced the Fate of other Communications 
made in a fimilar Way. | 


STRIC- 


STRICTURES, &c. 


N the ſubject of the late riots at Birmingham, 

it might have been preſumed, that there 
would have been but one opinion, among perſons 
at all acquainted with the principles of toleration 
and the ends of civil government. It might have 
been thought, that among people of this deſcrip- 
tion, there would have been found none, who 
would not have execrated ſuch outrages, under 
whatever pretence committed ; who would not have 
felt indignant towards the wretches who were the 
inſtigators, and thoſe who were the perpetrators in 
the buſineſs; and who would not have deemed 
thoſe perſons worthy of the ſevereſt reprehenſion, 
to whoſe remiſſneſs and unaccountable behaviour it 
was owing, that the miſchief was not wholly pre- 
vented. Nor was it at all natural to doubt, but 
that every ſuch breaſt would have been penetrated 
with ſentiments of the livelieſt ſympathy and com- 
paſſion towards the innocent ſufferers; particularly 
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was it to be expected, that all who wiſhed to be 
thought lovers of ſcience and admirers of genius, 
would have ſhewn the utmoſt concern, for the 
irreparable loſſes of one, diſtinguiſhed beyond all 
his contemporaries, for his ſervices to the former, 
and his diſplays of the latter; that as ſupporting 
this character, ſuch would have cordially condoled 
with him on an occaſion, which proves no further 
injurious to him, than it ſinks the reputation of 
his country. 

If many perſons did, with great juſtice, regard 
as highly unbecoming, the ſtyle in which Lord 
Ayleſbury, Meſſrs. Curtis, Madan, and others, 
addreſſed the rioters; if they thought there was 
ſomething more than bare impropriety, in the terms 
friends and fellw churchmen, being applied by ma- 
giſtrates, to thoſe, who were engaged at the very 
time theſe appellations were given them, in the 
commiſſion of crimes which the laws of their 
country made puniſhable by death; if the other 


methods taken by thoſe gentlemen to ſoothe them 


were reckoned equally exceptionable ; what muſt 
we think of a man who endeavours to make the 
blame they have incurred appear extremely incon- 
ſiderable, if not to clear them of it altogether ! 
For what other intention could the author of the 
Thutghts on the late Riot have had, when he at- 
tempted to reſolve their crimes into a natural, and 
for any thing he has intimated, no way reprehen- 
ſible cbullition, of zeal ? Their horrid deeds he 

would 
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would have us regard as the effects of excitation, 
brought on by him who became the firſt victim of 
their vengeance ; theſe he further gloſſes over, by 
artfully bringing them forwards, as the pranks of 
a generous animal, which had been goaded in 
its moſt ſenſible parts. By theſe compariſons, in 
which they are introduced as acting from no 
wicked impulſe of their own, but in conſequence 
of being acted upon, he evidently attempts to re- 
move from them, as much as poſſible, every im- 
putation of criminality. It may indeed be queſ- 
rioned, the occaſion and all circumſtances being 
taken into the account, if he would not have their 
conduct looked upon as meritorious. This, he 
ſeems to have regarded as a premiſe, which it was 
neceſſary to make good, before he could expect to 
ſucceed in the main object of his work, which is 
to prove, that Dr. Prieſtley's ſufferings are the 
fair conſequences of his miſbehaviour. Either then 
this writer muſt be conſidered, in the preſent in- 
ſtance at leaſt, as intentionally the abettor of per- 
ſecution, and the patron of perſecutors ; or, which 
does not ſeem at all probable, ſo far wanting in 
diſcernment, as not to ſee the conſequences that 
follow moſt obviouſly and directly, from the poſi- 
tions Which he has with ſo much pains, laboured. 

Some time previouſly to the publication on 
which I am now animadverting, I communicated 
to the public my thoughts on the ſubject of the late 
riots, in which I endeavoured to ſhew, by reaſon- 
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ing from principles the moſt generally acknow- 
ledged, and facts that could not be diſputed, the 
iniquity of the proceeding, and the diſhonour it 
reflected upon all who were connected with the 
party concerned, and more particularly upon the 
perſons by whom it was abetted. Having found 
reaſon to believe, that my concluſions were ac- 
knowledged to be juſt, by perſons who differed 
much in opinion upon other matters, my ſurprize 
was conſiderably excited, and my feelings were a 
good deal grated, to find the matter placed in a 
point of view ſo oppoſite, by a perſon making pro- 
feſſions of calmneſs and moderation, and of re- 
gard for civil and religious liberty, to whom more- 
over report aſſigns high eccleſiaſtical rank ; and it 
muſt be owned, that the rumour ſeems not a little 
confirmed by his air of importance, and the ora- 
cular tone of his admonitions. I aſked myſelf, is 
3t poſſible that a man who can be no ſtranger to 
the genius of chriſtianity, who muſt have frequent 
occaſions to direct his thoughts to it, and to ob- 
ſerve the line of action along which it would lead, 
ſo far to loſe ſight of it, as to appear the abettor of 
perſecution and oppreſſion under their moſt horrid 
forms? Is this a time in which, ſhould there be a 
breaſt where ſuch ſentiments are concealed, that 
they can be publiſhed under any pretence without 
loſs of reputation ? It was ſome conſolation to find 
that the effuſions I was conſidering were anony- 
mous, I was conſoled by obſerving, that the per- 
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ſon who engaged in the ſhameleſs undertaking, had 
not hazarded the publication of his name. The 
work itſelf is certainly an inſtance of great indi- 
vidual pravity, while the circumſtance of no one's 
owning it, raiſes a ſuſpicion honourable to public 
opinion. | 

Recent events have called forth many qualities 
of Dr. Prieſtley, which have ſerved even to in- 
creaſe the eſteem and admiration in which he has 
been ſo generally held. I refer to the magnani- 
mity, the unbroken ſpirits, and the compoſure of 
mind, which never forſook him in his late trying 
ſituation, * 

In the letter which he addreſſed to his townſmen, 
his friends thought they diſcovered a manly and 
ſpirited ſtyle, the allegation of incontrovertible facts 
in proof of his innocence, and a fair ſtatement of 
the methods by which the dreadful ferment was 
raiſed, which though it drove him from Birming- 
ham, abated not his firm and ſteady attachment to 
his principles. | 

There is a moſt wide difference of opinion be- 
tween us and our author on this ſubject, Labour- 
ing under the apprehenſion, that probably perſons 
thinking as we did, might be led to commilerate 
Dr. Prieſtley, and to conſider him as hardly dealt 
with, he humanely endeavours to make us ſenſible 
of our error, and to ſet us right. What we took 
to be ſpirited manly behaviour, he tells us, is the 
mere effect of obſtinacy; what to us appeared 
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to be a fair ſtatement of facts, we learn to be a 
wretched attempt to exculpate himſelf, and to 
transfer the blame to others, while the commotion 
had for its ſole cauſe, his own proceedings; that 
what ſtruck us, as a firm and courageous avowal of 
his principles in the very moment of danger, was 
in reality an exhibition of an implacable and un- 
conquerable fierceneſs of temper. 

If I examine ſomewhat minutely the grounds on 
which theſe concluſions are founded; if I canvaſs 
our author's obſervations more fully than would 
ſeem from their flimzineſs to be requiſite, I truſt, 
that the circumſtance of their having reſpe& to a 
character, in vindicating which, every friend to 
free enquiry, and an improved ſtate of things, 
ſhould feel an intereſt, will enſure me ſome indul- 
gence from my readers, with whom I have thus far 
conſidered myſelf as conferring, henceforth in- 
tending to direct my ſpeech to our author. 

In the letter which Dr. Prieſtley addreſſed to the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, you complain of the 
want of thoſe expreſſions of penitence and ſorrow, 
which a ſenſe of his wrong conduct, and of huma- 


nity, ought to have dictated. Before I examine 


the merits of your complaint, will you permit me 
to relate a ſtory, that may be of ſome help in de- 
termining the weight that is due to it. 

As I was travelling in the way of buſineſs, along 
a road, which for many years had been reckoned 
perfectly ſafe, all of a ſudden, when I had not the 
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leaſt ſuſpicion of any danger, I was met by a 
highwayman, who robbed me of my purſe and my 
valuables, and who attempted to abuſe my perſon. 
Fortunately for me, before he could accompliſh 
this, I got completely out of his reach. Shortly 
after, I addreſſed a letter to him, in which I la- 
mented the wrong turn given him by companions, 
who ought to have known better. I farther ſtrove 
to bring him to a ſenſe of ſhame, by ſtating the 
mjuſtice and ill conſequences of ſuch proceedings, 
as thoſe in which he was concerned, and alſo by 
comparing them with my own peaceable behaviour. 
I exhorted him to lay them aſide, and to return to 
his former occupation, and concluded with wiſhing 
him, in that caſe, all the bleſſings which induſtry 
draws after it. Preſently, I was ſternly accoſted 
by a perſon, who ſeemed to regard with great be- 
nignity my plunderer ; who he was, whether prieſt, 
placeman, or a retainer to miniſtry, I cannot be 
certain; that he was one or the other of theſe, is 
very evident. He thus addreſſed me. Be aſhamed, 
Sir, he ſaid, of the rude unfeeling manner in which 
you wrote to my friend, in whoſe way you came 
the other day. You ſhould have written to him 
in ſome ſuch way as this :— Sir, I am extremely 
ſorry that at an evil hour, when you were tempted 
to rob and kill me, I was guilty of the crime of 
travelling along the very road upon which you 
were, and of coming to the very ſpot in which you 
ſtood, to the great alarm of the whole neighbour- 
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hood, and to the endangering of your life. I 
am, indeed, Sir, moſt deeply concerned, that 1 
did not lie in my bed, play with my children, 
compoſe riddles, or engage in any other occupa- 
tion, which interfered not with the peace of our 
neighbours, rather than ſuffer my turbulent diſpo- 
fitions to hurry me to mount my horſe,” and tra- 
verſe the high road, to the involving of you, good 
Sir, and your worthy affociates, in ſuch diſagree- 
able circumſtances as thoſe in which you now find 
yourſelves.” This, Sir, is the kind of language, 
concluded my admoniſher, which you ſhould have 
uſed, for you muſt have known that he would cer- 
tainly be taken up; and though my worthy friend 
who robbed you has been ſince acquitted, yet as 
no one at the time of your writing, could have any 
idea that ſuch a thing was poſſible, ſince neither the 
jurors, nor the perſon who nominated them, had been 
at all conſidered, you cannot allege the happy iſſue 
of the buſineſs, as an excuſe for your inhumanity. 
Todecide, whether this animadverſion was juſt or not, 

methinks I could ſaſely entruſt to your judgment. 
From the manner in which you introduce the 
charge, to the conſideration of which I now re- 
turn, one would be led to conclude, that Dr. 
Prieſtley had proceeded from controverting the 
principles of the eſtabliſhment, to treat with the 
mob, in order to have the churches, and the houſes _ 
of tke leading churchmen burned, and their reli- 
gion cruſhed by violence, A charge which you 
have 
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have omitted to inſert among the other equally i11- 
founded ones which you have advanced. As the 
Doctor's only crime has been, the teaching doctrines 
which he believes to be true and important, it may 
be conjectured, that like his great maſter, who is 
known to have been in a ſimilar way criminal, he 
did not think, that endeavours to promote truth, 
furniſhed any ground for cheriſhing or profeſſing 
repentance. We do not find that our Saviour, 
when he ſhed tears in the view of the impending 
calamities of Jeruſalem, threw out any intimation, 
that he felt the ſmalleſt compunction, for any pro- 
ceedings in which he had been, or expected to be, 
concerned, though at the ſame time he knew, that 
the ſufferings of the devoted Jews would overtake 
them principally, on account of parts which thev 
had ated, or were about to act, in conſequence of 
thoſe proceedings. Alſo, we do not find, that he 
required his diſciples, when they were perſecuted 
in one city for preaching, like Dr. Prieſtley, un- 
popular dottrines, to ſend penitential letters to its 
inhabitants; on the contrary, they were com- 
manded 70 ſhake off the very duſt from their feet, for 
a teſtimouy againſt it. Such was the light, in which 
the enemies of diſcuſſion, the oppoſers of inveſti- 
cation, were regarded by the grand innovator of 
Nazareth, the formidable hereſiarch of his day, the 
diſturber of the peace of church and ſtate, the re- 
puted implacable enemy of the eſtabliſhed hie- 
rarchy, The ſtriking ſympathy which you then 
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feel towards the perſecutors of Dr. Prieſtley, does 
not proceed from a chriſtian ſpirit. That Dr. 


Prieſtley did commiſerate the wretches that were 


the perpetrators of the miſchief, no one can doubt. 
Not to have felt pity for them, would have been 
wrong. Still, as matters then ſtood, it would have 
been highly improper and unwiſe, to have filled 
an addreſs to them, with ſentiments of that ſort. 
There would have been ſomething weak and mean 
in it, that did not well accord with conſciouſneſs of 


perfect innocence ; and though you take the liberty 


of preſcribing it, I do not think it improbable, 
but that had 1t been done, you would have been 
the firſt to have made a handle of it; to have in- 
ſulted the cant of it, and to have made a jeſt of 
the tameneſs which it diſcovered. A writer who 
is ſo much a maſter of ſtyle, and yet either ſo in- 
capable of juſt reaſoning, or ſo careleſs of its vio- 
lation in order to carry a favourite point, I have 
never met with. Your obſervations on the matter 
before us, ſeem wholly built on the principles, that 
whatever is eſtabliſhed, ought not to be diſturbed , 
that perſecution to prevent this 1s right ; and that 
whatever draws after it perſecution, muſt be wrong. 
Principles, which, as implying a direct cenſure of 
meaſures, that have been very generally applauded, 
and of characters held in univerſal admiration, I 
wonder any man ſhould have laid down as incon- 
trovertible. 
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Theſe principles, it muſt be acknowledged, are 
admirably adapted to the ſituations of corrupt go- 
vernments. For, conformably to theſe, when any 
perſons ſee doctrines gaining ground, which tend 
to the overthrow of abuſes from which they derive 
great advantages, they only need to have a tumult 
raiſed, which may eaſily be done by employing 
proper emiſſaries among the loweſt populace, to 
work on their paſſions, and to direct their move- 
ments, and then to have care taken that the whole 
blame be laid to the charge of the new doctrines. 


Hereby the nature of the doctrines is as it 


were changed; they are completely diſcredited, 
and their progreſs is entirely ſtopped. Though on 
the grounds of reaſon theſe doctrines ſeem as valid 
as ever, yet, on account of their conſequences, they 
are utterly diſcarded by thoſe, who before ſeemed 
greatly attached to them. Whether or no artifices 
of this kind have ever been practiſed in England, 
I am not competent to determine: but this may 
be ſafely ſaid, that there is no country in which 
they would be more ſure of taking effect, both on 
account of the extreme dread which the people 
have of commotions, and the ſerious manner in 
which theſe might affect the monied intereſt, which 
at preſent forms the power that is predominant in 
the nation. Theſe ſchemes, however, muſt be the 
laſt ſnifts of uſurped authority: for, let the people 
once be made to ſee the trick, and the game is all 
over, Corruption and abuſe will no longer have 
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any props on Which to lean. The wealthy yeo- 


manty, the independent gentry, and ſubſtantial 
tradeſmen, being enlightened, and feeling their 
due weight, will bring forward their demands, 
with a force which will be irreſiſtible. 

Dr. Prieſtley, you inform us, has been en- 
gaged in ſurbulent ſtudies; but they are ſuch ſtu- 
dies as thoſe to which Milton, Locke, Sydney, 
Monteſquieu and Price were addicted, and deemed 
turbulent by none but tyrants, and the flatterers of 
tyrants; ſtudies which every philanthropiſt of en- 
larged views regards as excelling all others that re- 
late to this world. 

You alſo intimate, that the doctor has been 
engaged in theological ſtudies of a turbulent na- 
ture. You and I, perhaps, may have different 
conceptions of a man's duty. I know not what 
ſurrender you may think it right he ſhould make 
of judgment and principle, to ſomething called 
public authority, but which in reality is no autho- 
rity, but the groſſeſt uſurpation, when it operates 
2gainſt the individual exerciſe of thefe. We diſ- 
ſenters are accuſtomed to embrace opinions with 
great caution, to examine them diligently, and to 
weigh them deliberately, before we decide upon 
them. The concluſions which we are in this way 
led to adopt, we never heſitate to profeſs, per- 
ſuaded that truth is never injurious, ' but always 
more or leſs beneficial; and our zeal in propagat- 
ing our ſentiments, we endeavour to proportion to 


Our 
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our apprehenſions of their importance; The me- 
thods we take to accompliſh this, is to give the 
cleareſt ſtatements of them that we are able, and 
to alledge every conſideration by which they ap- 
pear to us to be ſupported. It is no part of our 
practice, as you muſt be ſenſible, to make enqui- 
ries whether they are agreeable to the lord, or the 
ſquire, or the rector in whoſe vicinity we may hap- 
pen to live; nor is it a matter about which we are 
at all ſollicitous, whether they accord with the 
views of the monarch on the throne, thoſe of the 
lords of the council, or thoſe of the bench of bi- 
ſhops. In matters-of thinking we are ſtaunch re- 
publicans, thorough levellers, acknowledging no 
diſtinctions. With us it is a maxim, from which 
we would wiſh never to ſwerve ; render unto Ceſar 
the things that are Ceſar's, and unto God the things 
that are God's; obey government in civil matters, 
and aſſert the ſupremacy and independence of the 
mind, in the judgments which it forms of things. 
While we thus ſtate the concluſions which have 
gained in their favour the ſuffrages of our unbiaſſed 
reaſon, in connection with the grounds upon which 
we admitted them, we cannot poſſibly ſee how this 
can be conſtrued into a deviation from peaceful 
conduct. You will excuſe us, if we do not regard 
as ſufficient proofs of this, the clamours of inte- 
reſted perſons, who profit by abuſes to which our 
principles are hoſtile; if we do not think ourſelves 
the leſs peaceable, becauſe we are ſaid to be tur- 
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bulent by a man who has given the lie to the 
whole tenour of his conduct, and the moſt explicit 
and repeated profeſſions; who diſcards or is diſ- 
carded by the only body of public men in this 
kingdom, among whom there is even a ſhew of 
love to liberty; who has had no perſon of note to 
ſtand up in his ſupport, and who is conſtrained to 
be content with the private compliments of biſhops 
and miniſters, and the hope, it is png of 
ſomething more ſubſtantial. 

Accuſtomed to view things in this light, we look 


upon Dr. Prieſtley to be as peaceable a citizen as 


any in the community, not excepting the biſhop 
of St. David's and Mr. Edmund Burke ; the one 
the defender of religious teſts and theological ab- 
ſurdities, and the other the ſyſtematic advocate of 
uſurpation. We believe no man to be more averſe 
to turbulence of every fort, if the term be taken in 
its proper ſenſe. But if it be turbulence to refute 
error and to expoſe ſuperſtition, to eradicate pre- 


judice and to combat oppreſſion, to introduce the 


light of realon, and to propoſe it as a guide in the 
regulation of all human concerns, in preference to 
2 blind attachment to antiquated uſages ; to intro- 
duce revolutions in ſcience and in opinions, and 
improvements in arts; then indeed is Dr. Prieſt- 
ley a turbulent man, in common with all men of 
all ages who have reformed abuſes, and raiſed the 
condition of their ſpecies. We have abundance 


of turbulent men of this ſort, in all the claſſes into 
which 
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which we are ſubdivided. We wiſh we had more 
ſuch. The reaſon why Dr. Prieſtley appears to be 
the moſt turbulent amongſt us, is owing: to his 
being ſo unfortunate, as to poſſeſs abilities and in- 
duſtry, ſo ſuperior to thoſe of men in general. 
If then Dr. Prieſtley has only met with the treat- 
ment he deſerves, and if his brethren who will not 
profit by his misfortunes are to be ſerved in the 
ſame way, there is a vaſt number of us in a moſt 
woeful plight; few of us when the day of trial is 
over, will have houſes or furniture; fugitives and 
wanderers, we mult betake ourſelves to ſome foreign 
clime. Are you, Sir, in good, truth, a miniſter of 
the goſpel ? In what part of it do you find it to be 
laid down, that refractory believers are to be thus 
treated ; that perſons who adopt not your creed are 
to be thus ſerved ? Was that the way in which 
chriſtianity gained a footing in the world? Where 
have you learned that holding unpopular opinions, 
which, as ſuch, may be either true or falſe, is rightly 
puniſhed by pillaging a man's poſſeſſions, and 
threatning his life? For this is the principle on 
which you juſtify the perſecution of Dr. Prieſtley. 
You ought to have had a greater regard for your 
character, than to have vented ſo odious a doctrine, 
whatever may be the diſguifes under which it is 
cloaked, and the more, as the uſe you make of it 
is, to condemn a perſon, who has laboured ſo 
much for the improvement of mankind, and who 
is held in veneration in every region of the globe, 
5 where 
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where ſcience and liberty have votaries, and whoſe 
memory will live, till theſe and the recollection of 
them periſh from the world. The penitential con- 
feſſions, Sir, which you have brought forwards as 
proper to have been uſed by Dr. Prieſtley, will beſt 
ſuit yourſelf. An ordinary fort of repentance will 
not, it 1 judge rightly, wipe off the many ſtains 
which you have incurred, by your management of 
this affair. 

Dr. Prieſtley has in the way of public diſcuſſion, 
attacked the principles of the eſtabliſnment; why 
ſhould this give you any alarm? The appearance 
of this among its friends, makes a more general 
impreſſion to its diſadvantage, than any arguments 
which he can produce againſt it. We have prin- 
ciples which we hold as dear as you do any which 
you maintain. We do not the leſs eſteem them 
though they are not connected with all the pleaſing 
appendages which hang to yours. But we are not 
afraid of ſeeing them combated by any champions 
that may come forth againſt them. We are ſtrangers 
to apprehenſions of this nature. Perſuaded that 
we have choſen the beſt ground, we have no fear 
of being diſpoſſeſſed of it, let the artillery brought 
againſt it be ever ſo powerful. Even a defeat we 
ſhould not regard as a diſaſter; we think it better 
to be convinced of our errors, than to remain in 
them. | . 

Dr. Prieſtley, it is true, wiſhes to ſee the eccle- 
fiaftical eſtabliſhment of this country gemolilhed, 
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but he does not wiſh to ſee this done till it becomes 
the ſentiment of the great body of the people. Bur' 
he dire&s his endeavours to propagate this ſenti- 
ment; and ſo he ought to do if he thinks it im 
portant. If this doctrine be a viſionary one, and 
ſupported by fallacious reaſoning, why ſhould you 
be weak enough to ſuppoſe, that he can miſlead 
the majority of the people of this country? A 
people ſcared by any thing that looks like innova- 
tion; a people, every principal family of which, 
has its regard to the church ſtrengthened by the 
handſome proviſion, which a relation or a friend 
has found within its pale. Can you have any fears 
from ſophiſtry, when the perſon who practiſes it is 
a diſſenter, and who, as ſuch, is liftened to with 
great prejudice, in conſequence of bigotry which 
is chiefly kept up by your order. But if our 
countrymen were weak enough to be duped by 
Tophiſtry operating under ſuch diſadvantages, diſ- 
advantages ſufficient even to defeat the effects of 
the cleareſt reaſoning for a conſiderable length of 
time, have you not perſons that you can ſet to 
work to expoſe it? Have you not engines to ſet in 
action every thing that genius, learning, and in- 
duſtry can do to lay it open? All that is in human 
power you can command: Further, you are officers 
of the ſtate, you have the throne at your backs, and 
the prejudices of education on your ſide, You alſo 
have a prodigious ſuperiority in point of numbers. 
If over and above theſe advantages reaſon and 
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argument range with you, it is not poſſible to con- 
ceive of circumſtances more favourable, in which 
to meet the attacks of an enemy. Away then with 
idle fears. If you think that through the remiſſ- 
neſs and bad management of your leaders, an un- 
favourable impreſſion has been made, and that you 
have loſt ſome ground, why not order out your 
ableſt men; let their zeal be quickened by promiſes 
of preferment ; let them try the ſtrength of every 
argument that has been advanced againſt the 
eſtabliſhment; let the futility of them be ſhewn, 
or let them be retorted back on him who uſed 
them. In that caſe, what damage will the eſta» 
bliſhment have ſuſtained ? on the contrary, will it 
not have been benefited by its ſuperior ftrength 
having been made apparent ? Its antagoniſts will 
retire from the field covered with ignominy, or at 
leaſt they will have the mortification to fee their 
puny efforts utterly diſregarded. Your fears, your 
violence, your ſpirit of perſecution ſhake your 
eſtabliſhment to its very foundations, and give your 
enemies every advantage againſt you they can wiſh 
for. To diſpaſſionate abſervers they may direct an 
appeal of this ſort, and it will be difficult not to 
admit it. Obſerve theſe men,” they may ſay, 
te if you ſuppoſe them to be conſcious that they 
“have the beſt arguments on their ſide, their con- 
duct ſeems unaccountable ; but allow that they 
« are ſenſible that reaſoning and the eſtabliſhment 
are at variance, and their meaſures are eaſily ex- 
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« plained ; we no longer wonder at their calling to 
ce their aid clamours, threats, fire and faggot, and 
« all the other natural reſources of a bad cauſe. 
« Theſe are the only helps of which they can with 
* any certainty avail e b nor wo theſe | 
te always avail them.“ 

You intimate more than once, that Dr. Prieſtley 
has been wanting in reſpect to the prejudices of his 
countrymen. Tf this be true, I fee nothing in it 
worthy of blame, What, Sir, is an enlightened 
age, but one in which reaſon and not prejudice 
guides men in their opinions and conduct? When- 
ever our prejudices of any kind are ſhocked, ler 
us- take that opportunity of examining whether 
they are well or ill founded. In that caſe we ſhall 
be thankful for the diſcipline, and if we are made 
of materials properly tempered, we ſhall for the 
future avoid the like evil, by retaining thoſe only 
which are founded in reaſon. I conceive however, 
that if the reſemblances which Dr, Prieſtley makes 
the eſtabliſhment to have to the fungus, the ſloth, 
and the glutton, be fairly conſidered, they will be 
found to have nothing to do with any man's pre- 
judices. It is not your doctrines and rites as a re- 
ligious body, which alone I conceive are to be 
regarded as the objects of the people's er 
that the Doctor compares to this nuiſance and 
vermin; what he refers to, is the union of theſe 
with civil matters, ſo as to place them equally 
with the latter under the magiſtrate's controul, 
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lubject to be modified, faſhioned, and uſed by 
him as he ſhall think fir. This alliance, 
the effects of which, overlooking indeed the 
cauſe, the members of the church ſo frequently 
lament, is what Dr. Prieſtley oppoſes, and wiſhes 
to ſee removed. The only difference between 
the Doctor and theſe perſons is, that he animadverts 
on the principle, while they direct their cenſures to 
the conſequences. W hat he is ſo zealous againſt is, 
this unhappy blending of heavenly truth with the 
corrupt ends and mean deſigns of ſtateſmen, and 
the intrigues of court. This is the object to which 
he apphes the compariſons which have given you 
ſo much offence: this connection of your re- 
ligious notions with the concerns of the ſtate, and 
which we term the civil eſtabliſhment of religion, 
and not the religious notions thus eſtabliſhed, is 
what he typifies by his three natural curioſities, 
When it is conſidered what portion of the national 
wealth is expended in ſupporting the hierarchy ; 
the little good it is of in a religious view, far leſs 
than what would accrue were religion left to ſtand 
on the ground of its own merits ; the little atten- 
tion paid by the higher clergy to their proper du- 
ties; the multiplicity of concerns utterly incom- 


patible with theſe in which they are engaged; their 
ſubſcription of what they do not believe, or what 
they have not examined; and the ill effects which 
this clerical miſcondu& apd infincerity have upon 
the 
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the public morals; -I am tempted to ſay, that a 
ſubject has ſeldom been illuſtrated by compariſons 
more apt and happy, than that in queſtion by thoſe 
of Dr. Prieſtley. You and others do not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſh between the ſyſtem of faith and 
worſhip and its civil eſtabliſhment, and yet theſe 
are very different things. The former may remain 
and flouriſh, when the latter is aboliſhed, The one 
may be held in veneration, after the other has been 
given up. If we reſolve the civil eſtabliſhment 
into its firſt principles, we ſhall find the people's 
attachment to it to be no ways great. Be not ſur- 
prized; I am not advancing a paradox. The cir- 
cumſtance of the rulers of the church making a 
part of the packed majorities of every miniſter, 
however corrupt, cannot ſurely be an object of any 
religious perſon's prejudice; patronage in the hands 
of the ungodly, who uſe it for ſecular purpoſes, 
without any regard for the good of fouls, and the 
deprivation of the right of chuſing their own mi- 
niſters, cannor be objects of prejudice to the peo- 
ple; and on the ſubject of tythes, if they have any 
prejudices in ſupport of them, I apprehend they - 
are no way indiſpoſed to relax them. People ſeem 
too apt to imagine, that when we propoſe to have 
the civil eſtabliſhment aboliſhed, we mean by it, 
to deprive the members of the church of England 
of their creeds, their articles of faith, and their 
devotional forms ; that we are againſt their having 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and the other ſubordinate 

orders 
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orders of the clergy. Some even imagine that it 
is our object to eftabliſh our own faith and mode 
of worſhip. All this is miſtake. Our wiſh is, 
that religion be not made a ſtate buſineſs ; that it 
be left, like philoſophy or medicine, to ſtand on its 
own bottom. Though many of us deem ſeveral 
of your doctrines abſurd, ſeveral of your uſages 
puerile, and ſome even profane, ſtill, we have no 
defire that you ſhould abandon any of them, unleſs 
you are convinced that they are wrong. While 
you think them right, we think you ought to re- 
tain them; but we alſo think that you ſhould be 
ſolely at the expence of ſupporting them, and that 
no contributions ſhould be required from thoſe 
who diſapprove of them; that we ſhould be na 
more required to pay the prieſt who takes care of 


your ſouls, than the phyfician who takes care of 


your bodies. Reflect calmly on our wiſhes, report 
fairly the reſult of your diſpaſſionate deliberations, 
Are you not compelled to acknowledge them to 
be equitable ? When we contend for the abolition 
of the eſtabliſhment, we do not, as is generally 
conceived, aim at depriving you of your religion, 
or of any part of it. What we want you to do is, 
to ſupport it yourſelves as we do ours, without re- 
quiring help from thoſe who prefer another reli- 
gion. You are fully adequate to its ſupport, and 
were it to be kept up by your free will offerings, 
you would not like it the leſs, nor would it prove 
leſs beneficial. Your voluntary exertions in its 
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ſupport, you would find to yield pleaſing reflec- 
tions. The laity, on account of paying to it 
without conſtraint, would not find that it af- 
forded pleaſures leſs exquiſite, or conſolations lefs 
cheering ; nor would its precepts appear leſs rea- 
ſonable, or leſs commanding ; nor would public 
inſtructions come with leſs force, becauſe the mi- 
niſters of religion having nothing to depend on but 
their good character, were induced to become ex- 
amples of the virtues and graces which they incul- 
cated, The people, in conſequence of the uſur- 
pations of the higher clergy, and of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, not having been accuſtomed to take any 
ſhare in ordering their religious concerns, would at 
firſt find themſelves awkward in the new ſtate of 
things here propoſed ; but Jet them be convinced 
of the ſuperior excellence of the plan, as in con- 
ſequence of attentive enquiry into it they muſt be, 
and this difficulty will ſoon be got over. 

If theſe obſervations are well founded, the be- 
nefits which you mention as ariſing from the eſta- 
bliſhment, are not derived from it as ſuch; they 
are rather what it cannot hinder, than what it either 
produces, or even promotes; benefits exceeding; 
them in number and in kind, and intermingled 
with fewer evils, might be enjoyed, were there no 
one in the way. | 

Had you underſtood Dr. Prieſtley aright, had 
you ſeen that his compariſons were neither intended 
for the doctrines, nor the members of the eſta- 

bliſhment, 
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| ( 24 ) 
bliſhment, but for the eſtabliſhment itſelf, you 
might have ſpared yourſelf the trouble of reciting 
the literary ſervices for which the world is indebted 
to perſons of your communion. While we ac- 
knowledge this with as much readineſs as you do, 
we cannot aſſent to the inference you deduce from 
it. Valuable as the legacies are which theſe good 
people have left us, if they are only to be enjoyed 
on the condition that we are in no reſpect to be- 
come wiſer than they were, I ſhould be ſtrongly 
inclined to wave my claim to them. If we muſt. 
ſwear to their opinions, in order to be entitled to 
read their works, I ſhould be for leaving them to 
the gentlemen of Oxford and Cambridge. If we 
avail ourſelves of helps which their writings yield, 
J cannot, as you ſeem to intimate, perceive any 
reaſon why we ſhould treat an inſtitution as beneficial 
which we regard to be injurious, merely becauſe 
they belonged to it. The Jeſuits might have 
brought forward the ſame arguments againſt the 
abolition of their order. Were I to. deſcant on 
the ills of monaſtic inſtitutions, I ſhould think it 
unfair in any one thence to conclude, that I was 
wanting in reſpect to the memory of thoſe monks 


to whom we owe the remains of claſſical and church 


antiquity, and the chief of the accounts that have 
been tranſmitted to us of the dark ages. Monaſtic 
inſtitutions have had their day, that of eccleſiaſ- 
tical eſtabliſhments holds yet in moſt countries, but 
the ſhades of the evening are advancing faſt upon 
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them. The preſervers and tranſcribers of che 
writings of ancient times, as well as the laborious 
editors and collators of them, will be long had in 
remembrance, after the inſtitutions to which they 
reſpectively belonged, have ſunk into oblivion; or 
when they are only recollected as monuments of 
human weakneſs and ignorance, the ſupports of 
thoſe clumſy edifices of civil governments which 
were in uſe before men were taught to conſtruct 

theſe on the baſis of the rights of man. 
Impertinence for having meddled in the con- 
cerns of a ſociety to which he did not belong, 
meaning the church eſtabliſhment, is another charge 
which you bring forwards againſt Dr. Prieſtley. 
In this charge, all Diſſenters who ule any freedoms 
with the church, whether with reſpect to her con- 
nection with the ſtate, her creeds, or her devo- 
tional forms, are equally involved. For this med- 
dling of ours you have to thank yourſelves, for 
you compel us to it by exacting from us your fees, 
your dues, and tythes. It being a maxim which 
we find it expedient to obſerve, neither to waſte 
property nor time, but to make both turn to ſome 
account, we are deſirous to learn what advantages 
we or our families are entitled to in conſequence cf 
this expenditure, We find them upon enquiry, 
or in conſequence of what you call meddling, to 
be ſuch as neither our conſcience nor our rea- 
ſon will ſuffer us to avail ourſelves of. Re- 
garding this as hard dealing, we are naturally 
F. led 
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led to aſk, why all do not ſupport their religion as 
we do ours? If we muſt be compelled to pay to 
the ſupport of any religion beſides our own, it ſurely 
would be more proper to call upon us to give in 
our contributions, to increaſe the ſtipends of miniſ- 
ters of the poorer ſects, than to add to thoſe of that 
which is the moſt rich and powerful. Why ſhould 
our money be demanded to ſupport the religion of 
dukes, and lords, and eſquires, that of the moſt nu- 
merous and wealthy part of the nation? Were the 
miniſters of all the different ſets paid out of the 
common coffer, there would be a greater ſhew of 
Juſtice in taxing people for religious purpoſes ; 
Whereas in the manner in which the matter is now 
managed, nothing can be more unjuſt than the 
conduct of government. I cannot fee why I might 
not, with as much propriety and juſtice, be re- 
quired to pay for any other neceſſary or luxury of 
my neighbour, as for his religion. If any perſon 
has more money to lay out upon religion than is 
required to ſupport the miniſtry on which he at- 
tends, furely it would be far more reaſonable that 
it ſhould be laid out in adding to the comforts of 
an honeſt itinerant, who is labouring to diffuſe 
chriſtian principles in ſome uncivilized parts of the 
country; or in defraying the expence of ſending 
out miſſionaries to preach the goſpel among pagans 
14 and infidels, than in adding to the ſalaries of the 
clergy of the prevailing ſect. While, therefore, 
we contribute our quota to the ſupport of the eſta- 
bliſhment, 
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bliſnment, we ſhall think that we have as good a 
right to deliver our ſentiments concerning it, as 
any of its members; which right, however, we 
ſhall have no objection to part with, whenever their 
generoſity and ſenſe of juſtice ſhall diſpoſe them to 
accept of our ſurrender of it. We are not with- 
out hopes that the members of the church of Eng- 
land will in time themſelves diſcern the unfairneſs 
of requiring other ſects to contribute to the ſup- 
port of their religion ; that they will come forward, 
and determine to ſupport their own faith without 


the helps of thoſe who prefer another. Were Ito 


be convinced that all the doctrines of the church 
were ſcriptural, that its forms were conformable in 
every tittle to the genius of chriſtianity, and the 
beſt adapted to anſwer the purpoſes of their inſti- 
tution, I ſhould ſtill be an enemy to its civil eſta- 
bliſhment, on the ground of the injuſtice of mak- 
ing that a public concern, which was only parti- 
ally beneficial. That this ſentiment, ſo worthy 
the liberal ſpirit of chriſtianity, will gain ground 
among thoſe who from principle adhere to your 
communion, if they can be brought to give it 
proper conſideration, I have the fulleſt confidence. 
In this expectation I am confirmed, by a retro- 
ſpective view of the progrels of toleration. Six- 
{core years ago, this doctrine you know was very 
little underſtood by the body of the people. The 
ſcatiment, that every man ſhould be allowed to 
worſhip God in the manner he judges to be the 
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beſt, without any moleſtation from the civil go- 
vernment, would at that period have made the 
majority of the inhabitants of this country ſtare ; 
they would have regarded it as deſigned to intro- 
duce impiety and irreligion. It was the ſentiment 
of philoſophers, and a few enlarged minds only ; 
now it is become a prevailing one. And why may 
it not be preſumed, that a ſentiment which is an 
obvious inference from it, and which is more level 
with the comprehenſion of the generality of man- 
kind, ſhould meet with as extenſive a reception ? 
| It does not appear to me to be poſſible for har- 
mony or peace long to be kept up between the 
different ſects, till this change in the ſtate of things 
is brought about. Beſides the right we have of 
delivering our ſentiments on the ſubject of the 
church eſtabliſhment as contributing to its ſupport, 
there is another founded on our being chriſtians. 
We imagine, that if in any caſe an injury is done 
to our common faith by any treatment of yours, 
we have a full right to interfere as far as ſtating 
our views of the wrong goes. If we think, that 
under the repreſentations of chriſtianity which you 
hold forth, ſhe is diſtorted and disfigured, brought 
into undeſerved diſrepute, made the jeſt of the 
ſcoffer, and a laughing- ſtock to the infidel, our 
ſilence would not only be improper, but criminal. 

We further found a claim of delivering our ſen— 
timents on the ſubject of the church eſtabliſhment, 
on the ground of its proſcribing our whole body 
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as unworthy of the rights of citizens; a ſtigma of 
a nature to be more felt, as it is leſs deſerved: 
alſo on that of its being a principal ſource of un- 
due influence, one of the ſtrongeſt barriers of civil 
corruption, Theſe then are in brief the reaſons 
on which we build our right of ſtating our opinions 
on the ſubject of the eſtabliſhment; and, I truſt, 
we ſhall not ceaſe to avail ourſelves of it on every 
proper occaſion, till all our grievances are redreſſed, 
and juſtice is done in this matter to all religious 
parties. | 

If it be the prerogative of every man to form 
his opinions as his beſt judgment ſhall direct, on 
all inſtitutions divine and human, not excepting 
even our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, how much 
more 1s it that of Dr. Prieſtley? Are there not 
many reaſons of a peculiar nature, that intitle him 
to expect that ſerious and diſpaſſionate attention 
ſhould be paid to all opinions which he ſubmits to 
the public? His ſervices of various kinds to let- 
ters, and his indefatigable reſearches of different 
forts, put in for him an irreſiſtible claim to be 
heard on all ſubjects, whether of an ordinary or of 
a momentous nature. In attacking eſtabliſhments, 
therefore, Dr. Prieſtley has done no more than 
what he has the moſt unqueſtionable right to do; 
nor does it imply any cenſure upon him, that he 
has done this with ſingular ingenuity, and ſuperior 
force of reaſoning. 


But 
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But we ſhall be told that he has uſed ſevere 
harſh language, and compariſons of a nature to in- 
fult more than to enlighten. I have endeavoured 
to ſhew in the caſe of which you complain, that 
effence is taken on account of the doctor's drift 
being miſapprehended : but let it be admitted that 
I have failed herein, what more can be. inferred 
from it, than that the doctor is not always a polite 
diſputant. Let him be made to bluſh by the ex- 
amples of ſuperior candour and moderation fet him 
by the meek and gentle clergy of the eſtabliſhment. 
Permit me to ſuggeſt to you, that it is with no good 
grace that the charge of virulence is brought 
againſt an adverſary by one, who 1s continually 
ringing peals on the molt opprobrious terms in the 
Engliſh language. Are you aware, Sir, that ſuch 
terms as the following every where meet the eye in 
your work, cbſtinacy, impertinence, turbulence, oul- 
rage, inſult, implacable malice, hatred, fierceneſs, re- 
fractorineſs and ingratitude, and ſeveral others of like 
ill ſound ? I point them out, becauſe from the mo- 
deration you affect, I have been led to ſuſpect that 
you are not ſenſible of their having eſcaped you. 
You have, indeed, much to learn in genuine can- 
dour from the man whom you have been vainly 
endeavouring to traduce. A temper more ranco- 
rous than what you diſcover, in fpite of all your 
efforts to conceal it, has ſeldom appeared in the 
field of controverſy, The ſemblance of meekneſs 


and gentleneſs which you put on, ſeems only de- 
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ſigned to form a cover for introducing your in- 
vectives with greater effect, and for gaining more 
credit to your unfounded calumnies. You are 
certainly entitled to praiſe for conſiderable art and 
management in this way, for if you have ſpite to 
vent, it is mixed up with the whine of a devotee ; 
if you have any invidious propoſals to make, they 
are brought forward in the manner of a cunning 
negociator, who would fain perſuade us that they 
proceed wholly from the moſt diſintereſted regard 
to us. In theſe ſeveral ways you deal out your 
injurious infinuations : how devoid of foundation, 
and even of plauſibility they are, I truſt has been 
ſufficiently ſhewn. 

I ſhall now follow you through your curious de- 
tail of facts; which facts, you tell us, © being kept 
« in ſight, any conſiderate and 1mpartial perſon 
© may anſwer this queſtion, With whom did the 
e diſturbance actually originate ?”—Great as is the 
complacency with which you point out to Dr. 
Prieſtley as the man, it is not greater than what 
I feel in peruſing the preceding paragraph, in which 
they are related, and which I ſhall lay before my 
readers. | 

You inform us, that in conſequence of the pro- 
- ceedings of the Diſſenters in relation to the Teſt 
Act, the people © were prepared to receive appre- 
te henfions, that ſomething againſt them was aimed 
rc at by theſe men. Theſe apprehenſions were 
* encouraged by the Nonconformiſts in their re- 
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marks on the French Revolution. As theſe were 
new and bold, they of courſe became the ſub- 
jets of common converſation. Curioſity would 
prompt people to read for themſelves ; eſpecially 
at Birmingham, where a man that had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by ſuch ſentiments was an in- 
habitant. They opened one of his books; and 
there they found that the man, who had quietly 


enjoyed the exerciſe of his religion, threatned 


the deſtruction of theirs. The ſpirit of reſent- 
ment thus excited, and felt in private, was likely 
to become augmented and explode ſomewhere, 
ſhould any public occaſion occur to draw to- 
gether a conſiderable number of thoſe who were 
offended and alarmed, Such an occaſion was 
the Commemoration of the French Revolution ; 
which, through the known ſentiments of thoſe 
who principally moved this celebration, was 
naturally conſidered as a republican feſtival, and 
a prelude to ſome future blow againſt the Con- 
ſtitution,” 

From this account one might infer, that all the 


perſons who took up their pens againſt the advo- 
cate of deſpotiſin and ſuperttition, were Diſſenters; 
whereas in fact the Diſſenting writers were much 
inferior in number, though not 1n temper, to the 
other champions who came forwards on that occa- 
ſion: alſo that the ferment aroſe from the perpe- 
trators of the riots being irritated by paſſages in 


the writings of a Diſſenter, while it is' notorious, 


and 
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and will not be denied by any, that the friends of 
the church and king at Birmingham never read any 
diſſenting writings, whether political or theological. 
© The ſpirit of reſentment, you tell us, being thus 
« excited, and felt in private, was likely to become 
« augmented and explode ſomewhere, ſhould any 
«© public occaſion occur to draw together a con- 
tc ſiderable number of thoſe who were offended and 
ce alarmed. Such an occaſion was the Comme- 
« moration of the French Revolution.” How 
ſtrangely deluded muſt that people be, who from 
ſeeing their fellow- citizens rejoicing in the ſpread 
of liberty, are excited to burn their houſes and to 
pillage their property ? And what muſt be the views 
and ſentiments of that man who can repreſent ſuch 
conduct as natural! What muſt we think of a 
country, in which a deciſion of Parliament to per- 
petuate inhumanity, may be complimented by the 
moſt public demonſtrations of joy, without any 
cenſures from the clergy or threats from the popu- 
lace; while thoſe who rejoice that their fellow- 
creatures are made free, heavily feel the effects of 
both? Is it to the credit of the clergy and the 
populace, that their feelings ſhould be more alive 
to loyalty than. to humanity ; that they ſhould be 
thrown into paroxyſms, when they are told that the 
crown of France has been ſtripped of a few pre- 
rogatives ; that the ſalaries of the clergy have been 
reduced, ſo as only to afford the means of com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence ; while the cruelties exerciſed 
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upon thouſands of Africans, excites not a ſigh, or 
at leaſt one that is not heard? No diſguſt ſcems 
raiſed in their breaſts by the bonfires and carouſals 
of thoſe who teſtify their joy in the continuance 
of the traffic in human blood. The Comme- 
« moration of the French Revolution, which 
through the known ſentiments of thoſe who 
« principally moved this celebration, was naturally 
ce conſidered as a republican feſtival, and a pre- 
© Jude to ſome future blow againſt the conſti- 
« tution.” Here is a moſt ſerious charge ad- 
vanced, but no individuals ſpecified, This I ſup- 
poſe was purpoſely omitted, to ſcreen you from 
being convicted of direct calumny. By the movers 
of the Commemoration do you mean the ſtewards 
of the dinner at the Crown and Anchor? Were theſe 
men republicans? Did they aim a blow at the 
conſtitution ? Theſe facts, meaning the fact of the 
Difſenters being the ſole or the principal writers 
againſt Burke; the fact of the Birmingham rioters 
reading the works of Dr. Prieſtley ; the fact of the 
celebrators of the anmverſary of French liberty 
being republicans, and that of their intending to 
um a blow at the conſtitution, you aſſert, prove 
your polition, that the diſturbance originated with 
Dr. Prieſtley. On theſe facts let it reſt, and when 
you are able to make them good, we ſhall admit 
its validity, we ſhall then conſent to acknowledge 
Dr. Prieſtley to be the author of the riots, and we 
ſhall exculpate thoſc, by whole direction care 


was 


Wa 


was taken to have the mob intoxicated on the 14th 
of July and the day before; we ſhall allow thoſe 
to be innocent, who by various artifices goaded 
them on, and encouraged them ; we ſhall confider 
no ſhare of the blame as belonging to the zealots 
who are known to be continually giving at their 
meetings, the toaſt of damnation to the Preſby- 
terians. 

The reference which Dr. Prieſtley in his letter 
makes to theſe tranſactions, has induced you to 
call them in queſtion, becauſe we have only his 
bare word in ſupport of them; pray, Sir, were not 
the Doctor's repreſentations immediately made 
public? Were they ever contradicted by any per- 
ſons from Birmingham? They have not, to my 
knowledge, been hitherto called in queſtion by any 
perſon except yourſelf; and it is not a little extra- 
ordinary that you who ſet up a defence for them at 
the expence of Dr. Prieſtley's veracity, ſhould at 
the ſame time yourſelf inform us, that you were 
not on the ſpat by many miles, and that you have no 
communications with the inhabitants of Birmingham. 


What weight did you expect your defence of men, 


with whom you have no communications, would carry 
with it? Would it not have been as well to have 
ſet up no defence for them? It is ſingular that 
theſe men have not ſtood forth to defend them- 
ſelves; that they could find no advocate among 
their acquaintance, nor any perſon in the whole 
nation who chuſes to ſet his name to their defence. 
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Though few perſons will be found to avow ſen- 
timents like yours, I am, however, aware that many 
ſeem to think that though Dr. Prieſtley be not de- 
ſerving of any abſolute il treatment, yet there muſt 
be in his conduct ſomething extremely improper, 
or he would never have incurred ſuch a load of 
calumny from thoſe who call themſelves the friends 
of the church and King. I ſhould not wonder if 
this were a pretty general preſumption among thoſe 
who are not much acquainted with the particulars 
of Dr. Prieſtley's life, or who are not accuſtomed 
to derive help from the lights of hiſtory in judging 
of unuſual events in their own times. What has 
befallen Dr. Prieſtley, I regard as that of all others, 
which could moſt advance his fame and his uſe- 
fulneſs. When hiſtory records the ſervices he has 
rendered to letters, to the ſcience of nature, and the 
ſcience of the mind, his laborious reſearches into 
primitive antiquity, and his exemplary pains in 
the duties of his profeſſion, for what an intereſting 
epiſode will the tranſaction of the 14th of July 
afford matter ? Had the life of Newton been 
marked by an event of this kind, he would not 
thus long have wanted biographers. I rejoice that 
the lights which Dr. Prieſtley has ſtruck out and 
brought to public view in theology and in moral 
philoſophy, will, in conſequence of his ſufferings, 
excite greater attention than ever. If well founded, 
they will be more generally adopted; if they are 
not, they will be the means of bringing others to 
nUICe 
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notice that are, and to which they will give way. 
His own zeal, which needed no ſtimulus, and that 
of his friends, will receive freſh animation. When 
every thing is calm and ſtill, genius and courage 
may be poſſeſſed, and the individuals to whom they 
belong may never be ſenſible of their endowments. 
Bur let a ſtorm be raiſed, and the corruſcations of 
the one, and the force of the other will appear ; 
and the more vivid and the more energetic will 
theſe be found, as the tempeſt is more dark and 
threatning. Thoſe who, like evil genii, hovered in 
it, ſheltered from view by its blackneſs, as it were 
the guides of its fury, have cauſe for dread when 
they look remotely into conſequences. When it 
blows off, the ghaſtly ſpirit which ſet the elements 
in action will be expoſed to the light of day, in its 
true form and ſhape, an object of univerſal deteſ- 
tation and abhorrence, and that even to thoſe who 
once looked up to it, as an avenging ſpirit from 
the Lord; while thoſe who with intrepidity and 
firmneſs ſtood its utmoſt rage, will receive the tri- 
bute of veneration due to tried merit. 

Let none abate of the reverence with which they 
have been wont to regard Dr. Prieſtley, becauſe 
the friends of church and ſtate have exiled him 
from his home, burned his houſe, ſought to deſtroy 
his property, and ranſacked his papers. He 1s 
not the only philoſopher, not the only ſage, not rhe 
only pious chriſtian, whom the friends of church 
and ſtate have perſecuted. For Socrates was put 
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to death by the friends of cburch and flate, The 
philoſopher Ariſtotie was obliged to fly his country 
to eſcape the effects of the zeal of the friends of 
church and fiate, The ſame fate Anaxagoras, had 
it not been for a powerful patron, would at a more 
early period, have experienced from the friends of 
church and ſtate. Our Saviour was crucified by 
the friends of church and ſtate. The Apoſtles were 
put to death, and the primitive chriſtians made mar- 
tyrs of by the friends of church and ſtate. Several 
of the brighteſt ornaments of the reformation were 


baniſhed their country, ſent to the gallies, and 
burned at the ſtake, by the friends of church and 


fate. A belief that there were antipodes was once 


deemed a hereſy not to be tolerated, by he friends 
of church and ſtate. Our illuſtrious countryman 
Roger Bacon, for his ſtudies in natural philoſo- 
phy, was thrown into priſon by the friends of church 
and ſtale. Galileo was thrown into that of the 
inquiſition for ſaying that the earth moved, by he 


friends of church and ſtate. The excellent Grotius, 


tor denying the decree of reprobation, was impri- 
ſoned by the friends cf church and flate. Locke 
was diſhonoured at Oxford by the friends of church 
and ſtate. Dr. Clarke was put to the alternative 
of being ſtripped of his preferment, or of diſgracing 


his reputation by a quibble, by the friends of church 


and ſtate, Honeſt Whiſton, the coadjutor and 
ſucceſſor of Sir I. Newton, was, on the charge of 
hereſy, expelled from the mathematical chair at 

Cambridge, 
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Cambridge, by the friends of church and flate: 
while his ſucceſſor, an immoral man and an infi- 
del, fat in it without diſturbunce, from the friends 
of church and flate, And Dr. Pricſtley, for calling 
in queſtion religious myſteries conſccrated near three 
hundred years ago by monks or monkiſh prieſts, 
by ambitious eccleſiaſtics, and a female head of the 
church, is perſecuted with unrelenting inveteracy 
by the friends of church and ſtate. The talents and 
virtues of Dr. Prieſtley had before diffuſed around 
him a luſtre that ſpread over a vaſt extent; the 
efforts of his enemies have cavſed its boundaries to 
be enlarged; by elevating the eminence whence it 
irradiates. The ultimate glory to which the heroes 
of ſcience and philanthropy of every age have at- 
tained, that of ſuffering for the moſt meritorious 
ſervices, and the pureſt intentions, they have con- 
| ferred upon this excellent perſon. On this ſubject 
I forbear to ſay more; the character of which 1 
am ſpeaking, is placed equally above my panegyric 
and your detraction. In expatiating upon it as I 
have done, I have conſulted more my inclination 
than any apprehenſions as to harm that could ariſe 
from your calumnies. You, with all the abettors 
and perpetrators of the late riots, will probably in 
a ſhort time be called upon to liſten to the language 
which theſe events hold forth. He of whole abi- 
littes to enunciate it with clearneſs and effect you 
are well aware, has, report ſays, drawn forth his 
pen, Flis language, which it my conjectures be 

in 
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in any degree well founded, will excite in you no 
ſmall aſtoniſhment, and convince you that though 
you might know what ſpirit you ere %, you were 
utterly ignorant of the conſequences you were ac- 
celerating, and the cauſe you were ſerving. 

Preſuming that the patience of my readers is 
not quite exhauſted, I will indulge the bent I feel 
to animadvert on fome obſervations which occur in 
the remainder of your work, and which, though 
they are of various kinds, are all directed to one 
end, that of holding out the Diſſenters to the con- 
tempt and hatred of your readers. 

Ihe bulk of the people,” we are told by you, 
e ſhocked at the boldneſs of our demands, and 
ce ſurprized at our diſcontent, aſk, What do theſe 


cc people want 7” To this query we reply, that, in 
P query Pl! | 


common with the friends of libe ty of every reli- 
gious communion, we want to fee all corrupt bo- 
roughs disfranchiſed ; all uſeleſs penſtons and places 
aboliſhed ; the adminiſtration of the country made 
really, and not nominally reſponſible ; our ſtanding 
forces reduced, and replaced, as much as may be, 
by/a militia properly organized; to ſee the rights 
of election fixed upon true principles, and not thoſe of 
feudal and arbitrary origin, and thus to have a houſe 
of commons ſpeaking the ſenſe of the people, and 
to become a nation not ruled, but ruling itſelf. 
This is what we want in regard to the ſtate. 

In ſpiritual matters we wiſh to ſee all penalties 
and diſabilities on account of religious opinions 
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eraſed out of the ſtatute book; the full rights of 
citizens reſtored to perſons of all perſuaſions; the 
revenues of the hierarchy, if it is to be retained, 
diſtributed on juſt principles between its efficient 
miniſters, and the ſurplus applied to diminiſh the 
public burden ; tithes made redeemable, and ſome 
other method adopted to pay the miniſters of Reli- 
gion ; reſidence enforced; the terms of admiſſion 
into the church to be ſimple and general, not ſuch 
as inveigle ſincerity, not ſuch as exclude from the 
miniſtry all but thoſe who can ſubſcribe without or 
againſt conviction ; all patronage done away, and 
the right reſtored to the faithful of chuſing their 
own paſtors. Theſe are the wants of the Diſſen- 
ters, and I believe I may ſafely ſay, the wants of 
the friends of liberty in general. Theſe wants, be 
aſſured, will ſooner or later be fatisfied. The num- 
bers of thoſe who feel them 1s increaſing, and will 
increaſe. 

I have too good an opinion of the religious ſin- 
cerity of the claſs of people to which you refer, to 
believe them to be influenced by the unworthy mo- 
tives you mention, in embracing the principles of 
nonconformity. Having opportunities of obſery- 
ing in your own church, how frequently perſons 
are led by ſecular conſiderations to act againſt their 
private convictions, I do not wonder at your attri- 
buting the like conduct to thoſe of other ſects. 

Speaking of the Methodiſt preachers, you ob- 
ſerve, © Some of theſe, previous to their having 
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© preached, have applied for holy orders in the 
« church of England; but on being refuſed, have 
« commenced Methodiſt preachers, and at length 
ce become Diflenting miniſters. Of this laſt or- 
« der they, perhaps never would have become, 
te had they ſucceeded in their attempts to obtain 
* ordination in the church of England.” For 
ſatisfaction on this head, I refer you to the Rev. 
John Clayton, who has lately ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and who, it is faid, from being a Metho- 
diſt preacher, became a Diſſenting miniſter. You 
cannot object to his report on the caſe, as he is 
not one of thoſe whom you deſcribe as having lc/} 
all predilection for tbe eſtabliſhment. 

Civil and religious liberty, like benevolence and 
humanity, are now become faſhionable terms, and 
are frequently in the mouths of thoſe who contend 
for practices that militate againſt the one and the 
other. Hence you and others that inherit the prin- 
ciples of the Old High Church party, the open and 
avowed advocates of paſſive obedience, non-re- 
ſiſtance and intolerance, have politicly given up their 
terms, What are we to think of that man's pro- 
ſeſſions of regard for civil and religious liberty, 
who palliates to the utmoſt, if he does not juſtify ; 
who torbears to cenfure, if he does nor ſecretly ap- 
plaud, the conduct of the Birmingham rioters ? 

To rectify your miſtakes reſpeCting thofe whom 
you call H uνν . e Diſſenters, and to remove as 
much as I ain able your alarms about our diſſatis- 
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faction with the preſent ſtate of things in this 
country, be pleaſed to learn, that though we wiſh 
moſt ardently to ſee our conſtitution improved, yet 
will we wait patiently till this becomes a general 
wiſh. Though in conſequence of the examination 
which was cauſed by the ſpleen and oppoſition of 
the Clergy in the caſe of the Teft Act, our de- 
mands be ſomewhat raifed, and our views enlarged, 
yet would we rejoice in leſſer improvements; we 
ſhould prefer theſe, if peaceably introduced, to 
the moſt perfect ones which might follow from a 
revolution. Did you know the Diſſenters as well 
as you pretend to do, you would be ſenſible that 
no claſs of honeſt citizens, from which I exclude 
thoſe who live by public corruption, has more 
to fear from a revolution; for this obvious reaſon, 
that their property 1s placed very much in com- 
merce and in the funds. All of us, even thoſe 
who as to abſtract principles are the moſt free, 
would acquieſce 1n, and ftrenuoufly ſupport the 
compleateſt practicable reformation, one that would 
remove the moſt crying of our preſent evils, 

I wiſh that inſtead of railing at Mr. Paine and 
his work, you had conſidered his arguments. His 
book, to which you apply the ſtyle of Billingſgate, 
I fat down to peruſe as warm an admirer of the 
principles of our conſtitution as you or any one 
elle can be, however I might deplore its corrnp- 
tions. I roſe convinced that our conſtitution was 
detective in its principles, as well as in its practice, 
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and that the defects in the latter are the neceſſary 
conſequences of thoſe of the former. Repeated 
peruſals of the ſame work only ſtrengthened my firſt 
convictions, For theſe ſentiments, which I con- 
fider myſelf as compelled by evidence to adopt, I 
am not conſcious of having formed any immode- 
rate fondneſs, ſo that I flatter myſelf I can without 
bias examine whatever may be advanced to inva- 
lidate them. Why is not this ſervice performed? 
There ſurely is a call for it, from thoſe who wiſh 
things to remain as they are. Calling Paine an 
incendiary, will anſwer no purpoſe. A refutation of 
his arguments is what we look for. The mean 
attempt of a miniſterial hireling to bring his work 
to diſrepute, by traducing his character, 1s loſt on 
the generous friends of liberty. This they regard 
as forming a ſtronger preſumption of the malice 
and impotence of his adverſaries, than of the 
pravity of the perſon againſt whom they are di- 
rected. The pen which abuſes Franklin, Waſh- 
ington, and Fayette, which extols Hawkeſbury and 


Dundas, eulogizes when it cenſures, and only cri- 


minates when it praiſes. But whatever may have 
been the complexion of Mr. Paine's private life, 
we know his public acts, and we applaud them; we 
are ſenſible of the merits of his work, and we will 
prize it proportionably. If we are blind to its de- 
fects, and diſcover in it more excellence than it 
really poſſeſſes, this has not been owing to a want 
of diſpoſition to attend to what may be ſaid againſt 

it. 
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it, We wiſhed to Tee ſome points in it undergo 
diſcuſſion, but no one deſerving notice has entered 
the liſts ; if therefore we are miſled, we ſhall lay 
our error to the charge of remiſſneſs on your part. 
Suppoſing Mr. Paine to have been the man he 18 
repreſented to have been, by the treaſury biographer, 
and I cannot aver the contrary ; how does this, I 
would aſk, weaken a fingle ſound argument, or 
overturn one juſt concluſion ? Renowned founders 
of empires, or of religious orders, Generals, the 
pride of hiſtory, and Saints that deck the calendar, 
are to be found, who in their youth were diſſolute 
and unprincipled ; bur their demerits have been 
overlooked in the ſplendour of their virtues. What 
is the principle that renders it right to reverſe this 
rule in the caſe of the patriot, to cauſe his virtues 
to be overlooked, ecauſe he has vices? While I 
expoſe a turn to wn ce, while I expreſs my abhor- 
rence of a diſpoſition to aggravate miſconduct, far be 
it from me to apologize for vice, perſonal or ſocial. 
For many reaſons, I adopt the opinion of the late 
Dr. Price, that a patriot ſhould be as diſtinguiſhed 
for his moral conduct, as for his love of liberty. 

I preſume that you were ſomewhat off your 
guard when you penned the following paſſage : 
« The exiſtence of ſome of the evils, on which 
te the democratic party expatiate, is not denied. 
« But allowing the reality, and even the magnitude 
« of the evils of which they complain, on exami- 
« nation, they are found to ariſe from the want of 
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c moral principle in the agents, rather than from 
* any material defect in the conſtitution. They 
« are to be claſſed among the effects of the general 
« corruption of manners ; and till better men are 
found new meaſures will do nothing.” If you 
allow this fact, what ſignifies declaiming againſt 
thofe who are friendly to reforms ? If evils exiſt, 
philoſophers will inveſtigate the cauſes of them, 
and philanthropiſts will attempt their removal. 
Why do thoſe you call the agents in the conſtitution, 
wont moral principle? Does there not lurk in the 
conſtitution a poiſon which infuſes itſelf into every 
deſcription of thoſe who are connected with it as 
its miniſters? Why is there @ general corruption of 
manners, and why are not better men to be found ? 
Is it not owing to corruptions in the government, 
to corruptions in the church, and to corruptions in 
the ſyſtems of public education? Can it be otherwiſe 
than that great numbers of thoſe ſhould be unprin- 
cipled, who live under a government, the wheels of 
which only move by venality, who are members of a 
church, the rulers of which owe ſo many obligations 
to the miniſters of venality, and who are educated in 
public ſchools, that are the nurſeries of vice, and who 
reſort, in order to finiſh their education, to places 
where it too often happens, that every principle is 
buried in drunkenneſs and diſſoluteneſs? Let go- 
vernment be reduced to principles that will render 
corruption impracticable, let religion throw no 
temptations in the way of the ſincerity and piety 
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of its miniſters ;. let uſeful inſtructions be given our 
young men at the univerſities; let their morals be 
narrowly watched ; let ſyſtems formed in a barba- 
rous age be diſcarded ; let them not be required 
on their entrance into the ſeats of learning to com- 
mit an act of hypocriſy, if not of perjury : let theſe 
changes be made, and corruption of manners will 
gradually be done away, moral principle will re- 
cover its influence, and men will become better. 
It is the hope of attaining theſe important ends, 
that makes philoſophers and philanthropiſts the ac- 
tive friends of reforms; this hope animates them 
to encounter the calumnies of the corrupt and un- 
diſcerning. 

You tell us that we are unable to /hew he op- 
Prefſiens of noblemen. Are not the game laws op- 
preſſive acts in favour of nobility and gentry ? 
Unable to ſhew any oppreſſion of churchmen ! This 
is indeed curious, when we conſider the hierarchy 
itſelf in its preſent ſtate an oppreſſion, and that a 
moſt grievous one, on account of the heavy taxes 
exacted for its ſupport; on account of the degra- 
dation of all Diſſenters from the rank of free citi- 
zens, which its ſafety is ſaid to require; and on 
account of a ſuperiority being connected with opi- 
nions thus eſtabliſhed, independent of what is 
founded on their value and excellence ; which cir- 


cumſtance alone is great injuſtice towards thoſe 
who entertain different views. 
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It ſignißes Httle to tell the poor that few of the 
articles they conſume are taxed, Were none of 
them taxed, yet muſt their price be raiſed, white 
our taxes, however levied, are fo enormous as 
they are at preſent. 

Your reflections on the public ſpirit of the Diſ- 
ſenters I ſhall not deign to confute ; you either have 
no knowledge of them, or you diſregard truth. 

After practiſing all the various arts you could 
think of to throw odium and contempt upon the 
Diſſenters, you next affect the addreſs of gaining 
their confidence by profeflions of regard; your 
views in doing which are pretty obvious. I mutt 
be allowed to conſider your attempting: theſe two 
things in the ſame work, as highly injudicious. A 
maſter in this way would have come forwards in 
characters ſo different in ſeparate publications, 
The people you have to do with are not fo far 
wanting in diſcernment as not to ſuſpect the obli- 
quity of the motives, as well as the ill tendency of 
the councils of that man, who at one time directs 
againit them every ſpecies of abuſe, at another 
flatters and compliments them. | 

e How much,” you ſay, © is it to be lamented, 
cc that the more ſerious nonconformiſts ſhould ſo 
« far forget themſelves as to join almoſt univer- 
ſally with the Socinian Dillenters 1 in their demo- 
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« cratic murmurings! 
This union ſeems to give you deep concern, as 
you ſet at work every engine to deſtroy it. I reſt 
ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied that all your efforts this way will prove fruit- 
leſs. You endeavour to perfuade them to ſeparate 
from us by exciting in them a dread of our hereſy, 
and by intimating that it is inconſiſtent with their 
profeſſion of cheriſhing a more ardent piety, and 
more pure doctrines, to join in ſuch meaſures as 
thoſe in which we are engaged. On this ground I 
truſt that ſome of them will meet you. In the 
mean time permit me to aſk, Why may not per- 
ſons labouring under a common grievance, take a 
common intereſt in ſeeking redreſs? Why ſhould 
not perſons, whatever be their religious ſentiments, 
unite for this purpoſe, with thoſe of whoſe honour- 
able behaviour in the intercourſe of life they have 
had experience? Is there any reaſon why in civil 
matters they ſhould not act in concert even with 
infidels and heathens who are honeſt and virtuous ? 
This is done continually in commerce, and why 
ſhould it not be done in political concerns? The 
buſineſs of the teſt act is not the only inſtance in 
which diſſenters act together. There are funds 
and charities in the management and diſtribution 
of which they unite, without any inconvenience 
ariſing from it. They have always been in the ha- 
bit of uniting in any tranſactions relating to go- 
vernment. When they had come forward with fo 
much alacrity to ſtrengthen the hands of their leſs. 
orthodox brethren in the article of ſubſcription, 
when the preſſure was not ſo much felt by them, 
ir would have appeared ſtrange indeed, had they 
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ſtood aloof from a matter that concerned them 


equally with ourſelves. Regarding as they do the 


Lord's ſupper in the moſt ſolemn light, it was to 
be expected that the circumſtance of its profana- 
tion would cauſe them to come forward as the fore- 
moſt and warmeſt oppoſers of the act in queſtion, 
And this, with a few exceptions, was the caſe. 
From their earlieſt origin the perſons to whom you 
refer as the more ſerious nonconformiſts, have 
been the moſt firm friends of civil and religious 
liberty. They are the deſcendants of that people 
who firſt preached up toleration in this kingdom, 
and who firſt called in queſtion the authority of the 
magiſtrate in matters of religion. Will they de- 
ſert us while we are practiſing the leſſons which they 
themſelves taught us? while we are ſtanding up 
for the principles of which they were the firſt aſſer- 
tors? I have no ſuſpicion that they will ever be 
perſuaded to act ſo diſhonourably and inconſiſtently. 
Conſcious of your on diſintereſtedneſs in the ad- 
monitions you give them, you who are above act- 
ing a treacherous and a diſguiſed part, would per- 
ſuade them that our attention to them ariſes from 
ſelfiſh conſiderations. Pray, were not general li- 
berty the real as well as the profeſſed object of our 
meaſures, or were we actuated by the ambitious 
views you aſcribe to us, are they the men that we 
ſnould court? Would not policy direct us to careſs 
the diſaffected members of your church, who hold 
the ſame doctrinal ſentiments wich ourſelves, and 
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to unite with them, in attempts to get the articles 
reformed, rather than join with the Calviaiſtic 
Diſſenters in ſetting our faces againſt the hierarchy 


+ itſelf, This is the conduct that intereſt would ſug- 


geſt : but we have in view the improvement of our 
ſpecies, we want, to ſee full ſcope given to the hu- 
man mind; to remove the ferters in which it has 
been held by prieſts, and to have religion, like 
philoſophy and medicine, recommend itſelf, Hence 


we wiſh ſucceſs to, and would encourage every ſect, 


that diſſents from your eſtabliſnment, provided it does 
not favour bad morals and perſecution, as perſons by 
this means form a moſt uſeful habit, namely, that of 


ſupporting their own religion; and thereby the way 


is paved for the removal of eſtabliſhments, and of 
the inſincerity, hypocriſy, and confined views that 
ſeem inſeparable from ſuch inſtitutions. Our 
Calviniſtic brethren muſt alſo be ſenſible, that what- 
ever fair words you uſe towards them now, this 
condeſcenſion does not ariſe from any friendly 
diſpoſitions towards them, but from other very 
different cauſes, which it is no way difficult to di- 
vine, as there was a time when perſons of their ſen- 
timents were treated by thoſe of your communion 
in as ferocious a manner, as the Unitarians were 
by your clients of Birmingham. Whoever has any 
doubts on this head, I would refer him to a letter 
publiſhed as an appendix to Dr. Griſdale's ſermon 
at the conſecration of Dr. Douglas to the ſee of 


Carliſle ; which letter is ſaid to have been written 


1 
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about the commencent of this century, by a per- 
ſon who was afterwards biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
at the requeſt of the univerſity of Oxford, and ad- 
dreſſed to the univerſity of Geneva. He will then 
fee, whether your ſoft language towards the Cal- 
viniſtic Diſſenters, and your enmity to us, are 
owing to doctrinal ſentiments. It being plainly 
the intereſt of all ſects and of all individuals who 
do not profit by corruption, to favour the eſta- 
bliſhment of public juſtice and public liberty, and 
the overthrow of civil and eccleſiaſtical oppreſſion, 
it were much to be wiſhed that perſons of all 
religious perſuaſions would unite their ſtrength in 
order to accompliſh theſe great objects. Till a 
union of this kind upon general principles is form- 
ed, it is in vain to look for a reformation. 

If inſtead of exhorting Diſſenters not to ſtand 
up for the cauſe of liberty, but to remain in a ſtate 
of inactivity, you had ſuggeſted ſome hints to your 
clerical brethren not to preach up ſo openly deſpo- 
tic and intolerant principles; not to inveigh in ſo 
direct a manner againſt civil and religious liberty; 
not to traduce ſo violently thoſe who hold different 
opinions from what they profeſs, you wauld have 
ſerved your own cauſe as effectually, and offended 
leſs againſt propriety. Have you not thus fallen 
under one of the charges which you exhibit againſt 
Dr. Prieſtley, that of impertinence, or that of med- 
dling in the concerns of a ſocicty to which you do 
not belong ? 


Had 
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Had the members of your church been univer- 
ſally believers in the opinions of their anceſtors, 
there would have been leſs impropriety in the 
charge you bring againſt us, of having deviated 
from the opinions of our forefathers. But when it 
is notorious, that the ſons of the ettabliſhment in 
great numbers, diſſent from the faith of their pre- 
deceſſors, that they diſbelieve their creeds at the 
very time that they ſwear to their truth, that they 
revolt from their deciſions though their acquieſ- 
cence in them is enforced by ſolemn oaths, what 
ſenſe of decency can that man poſſeſs, who being 
one of their brethren, reproaches perſons with a 
ſimilar defection, who he knows are under no more 
obligations to conform to the religious notions of 
their anceſtors, than to the cut of their coats? 

Why did you not, inſtead of exhorting us to 
come to confeſſion for our proceedings on the ſub- 
ject of the teſt act, remonſtrate with your clerical 
brethren on account of their indecent interference 
in that buſineſs, and the unchriſtian ſpirit which 
they manifeſted ? Why did not you, lover of civil 
and religious liberty as you profeſs to be, get your 
brethren to aſſemble, and to paſs reſolutions favour- 
able to compleat toleration ? Had you acted thus, 
I preſume you would have diſſerved our cauſe, and 
befriended your own to the*full as much as you 
have done by your preſent conduct. It would have 
been more for your credit to have employed your. 
ſelf in this way, than to have compoſed for the 

Diſſenters 
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Diſſenters a reſolvtion, which if they had adopted, 
would have diſgraced their whole body, and added 
to the triumph of their enemies. As the opportu- 
nity of acting as becomes the clerical character 
with reſpect to the teſt act is now paſt, I vill re- 


commend a piece of ſervice to you, which if done, 


will reflect great honour upon you, and may ſerve 
to retrieve the credit which you and your brethren 


have loſt, and that is publicly and unanimouſly to 
enter into a ſolemn and expreſs diſapprobation of 
the late meaſures taken at Birmingham, by the 
friends of the church, and of all meaſures of the 
like kind, accompanied by profeſſions of condo- 
lence towards Dr. Prieſtley. 

By way of return for your civility to the Diſſen- 
ters in preſenting them with a reſolution ready 
drawn up, I ſend you the form of an addreſs, 
which it would be for the honour of all the clergy 
of the realm to ſubſcribe, and to preſent as a body 
to Dr. Prieftley. The able perſon by whom it was 
drawn up, will, I truſt, excuſe my taking this me- 
thod of recommending it to the notice of thoſe, 
for whoſe uſe it was intended. It is as follows. 


* ADDRESS mot yet figned, from the Biſhops and 


* Clergy of the Church of England 10 dhe Rev. 
© Dx. PRIESTLEY, 


* WHEN outrages againſt the public peace have 


been committed, which bear the ſtrongeſt pre- 


* ſumptive marks of having been fomented by a 
particular 


* 


LY A LO 


* 
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particular body of men, it becomes all of that 
body who poſſeſs the ſentiments of moderation 
and juſtice, to enter their proteſt againſt ſuch out- 
rages, and to diſclaim the authors and abettors 
of them. We, therefore, the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel of Peace, think it our duty to expreſs our 
regret and indignation, that the cauſe of the 
Church of England has been made the pretext 
for diſturbing the peace of ſociety, violating the 
property, endangering the lives of individuals, 
and diſgracing our country in the eyes of all 
Europe. We have to lament that there ſtill 
exiſts ſo much of the ſpirit of bigotry ; and that 
our pious labours have failed of enlightening the 
people in ſo material a point. With regard to 
yourſelf, Sir, we cannot be inſenſible to the en- 
mity you bear- againſt our hierarchy, and we 


ſhall be glad to ſee you ſilenced by your anſwer- 


ers, but we would not have you burnt by the 
mob. We owe you no affection, but we conceive 
we have no right to do you injury. We enjoy too 
much ourſelves from the favour and protection of 
the law, to wiſh to throw down its fences ; and we 
are ſenſible, that when our own houſes are of glaſs, 
it would be bad policy in us to begin breaking of 
windows, We beg you to believe, that, as moſt 
of us have ſtudied at the Univerſity, we are able 
to underſtand a figure of ſpeech, and can diſtin- 
guiſh between real and metaphorical gun-pow- 
der; that we do not think hard words properly 


© anfwered 
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* anſwered by throwing ſtones, or arguments con- 
© futed by pulling down houſes. 


* We are of opinion that a pen is a lawful, and 


© a bludgeon an unlawful weapon; and that, as 
© pamphlets, however ſevere, break no bones, they 
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are unfairly retaliated by a ſhower of brick- bats. 
We cannot help ſuſpecting there is an abſurdity 
in a man's ſhewing his zeal for the conſtitution 
by breaking the king's peace, nor can we think 
that any project of amending the laws is quite ſo 
dangerous as the open violation of them. 


Moreover, we conſider ourſelves, as connected 
with you by the collateral ſtudies of our profeſ- 


ſion; and though we cannot join with you as a 
Theologian, we reſpe& you as a Philoſopher. 
We ſincerely lament the lofs the learned world 


has ſuſtained by the deſtruction of your labours, 


and the inſtruments of your future labours, and 
we feel ſhame and indignation at the thought 
that, while other nations are improving in ſcience 
and liberality, this Country will be branded wit], 
the reproach of fanaticiſm worthy only 'of barba- 
rous ages and nations. As Churchmen we can- 
not but diſlike you; but as men we ſympathize 


with you; as ſcholars we venerate you; as Chriſ- 


tians we admire the meckneſs with which you 
have expreſſed yourſelf on ſo trying an occaſion ; 
and as Engliſhmen we regret, that after having 
done honour to yov, we ſhouid be called upon to 
forgive your country. | 

© We 


„ 


We are ſenſible, that nothing can bring ſo 
* great an odium upon your opponents as the late 
* proceedings ; and we do not love you well enough 
* to wiſh you the crown of martyrdom. With 
regard to our own intereſts, we can deſire nothing 
© better than to keep things quiet; and are ſenſi- 
© ble, that the agitation of the public mind, would 


« in the end be leſs formidable to you than our- 
© ſelves, 


© Signed, &c.,' 


The wiſdom and propriety of this meaſure, 
though ſuggeſted to you by an opponent, I 
think you will, in your cooler moments, admit. 
Of the reception, of which the advice which 


you give us is deſerving, you ſeem yourſelf 


ſenſible. Hence you enforce it at the cloſe of 
your work by a threat of a very alarming na- 
ture, If we do not fall in with the meafures you 
recommend, © hoſtilities you ſay will commence, 
* that will probably never end, till one has effected 
te the deſtruction of the other.” When the light, 
in which you tell us, the nation regards us, is con- 
ſidered, there cannot be any great difficulty in de- 
termining whoſe deſtruction we are to look for. 
The hoſtilities to which you refer are not of che 
literary kind, but ſuch as are to be carried on by 
thoſe carnal weapons which are forbid the true fol- 
lowers of Chriſt. For a conſiderable length of 


time, the inhabitants of this country, by their 


| practice 


„ 
practice would ſeem to have agreed, that reaſon 
and argument were the only fair and proper weapons 
by which opinions were to be reſpectively defended | 
and attacked. It cannot be to the honour of 


either party to propoſe a change of theſe weapons, 
as it may be fairly conſtrued into one or other of 


theſe confeſſions, that either it has been foiled at 


the old ones, or that it fears any longer to truſt 
them. One or the other of theſe would ſeem to 
be your caſe, but remember that 'new weapons 
cannot be fairly introduced without the conſent of 
both parties. This conſent we ſhall not give; 
enemies to wars of all kinds, and thinking it to 
be juſtifiable only on the ground of ſelf-defence, 
we ſhall never agree to put the affair to this iſſue. 
If while we from time to time lay before our fel- 
low citizens thoſe improvements in civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters, which we apprehend to be ſug- 
geſted by an attentive ſtudy of firſt principles; if 
while we occaſionally repeat our claims to a full 
participation of the rights of citizens ; and if while 
we teſtify our joy in the ſpread of freedom, you 
ſhould think 1t proper to advance againſt us ſword 
in hand, I warn you of the conſequences. There 


is, Sir, a providence that avengeth public as well 


as private wrongs. Immediately that ſuch violent 


meaſures are adopted, reverence for the hierarchy 


will be exchanged for abhorrence for men who can 
coolly engage in ſuch ſanguinary proceedings. 
Perſons who do not chuſe to come to a rupture 
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with you, while they regard your oppreſſiohs as 
gentle, will, when they fee theſe carried to the 
lengths which you ſeem to ir timate, turn againſt 
you. Your leaders are too well apprized of this, 
and of other circumſtances, to hurry their friends 
into this kind of conduct. On this ground I had 
much rather our ſafety to be placed, than on either 
the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Clergy in general, 
or the humane virtues of the dignitaries. Being a 
good deal connected with a neighbourhood, where 
a dignitary attempted to deprive a Gentleman of 
a ſeat in parliament, merely becauſe he had voted 
for the repeal of the Teſt Act, and where a Clergy- 
man holding conſiderable preferments, and who is 


alſo a Juſtice of the Peace, has lately compelled a 
moſt inoffenſive and worthy Diſſenting Miniſter, of 


the Calviniſtic perſuaſion, to pay twenty pounds, 
for the crime of preaching in an unlicenſed houſe, 
I cannot bear my teſtimony to theſe qualities which 
you aſcribe to your brethren. Government, we 
know, will prote& us, becauſe it cannot give us 
up to be deſtroyed by our enemies, without en- 
dangering itſelf. Though ſtateſmen are frequently 
wicked enough to attempt any thing, yet are they 
not ſo fooliſh as to proclaim war againſt honeſty, 
induſtry, and ſobriety, Of the importance of theſe 
they are not ignorant. That man, whom the friends 
of liberty regard as their betrayer, and the be- 
trayer of the cauſe, by profeſſed attachment to 
which he gained public confidence, will not give 
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the rein to your deſires in this matter. The body 
of Diſſenters, Sir, is, and he knows it well, of 
greater conſequence to the government, than the 
whole tribe of dignitaries, with the bench of biſhops 
at their head. If owing to the ſtate of the finances of 
the country, and the approaches which public credit 
is rapidly making towards the utmoſt limit to which 
it can be made to extend, the Diſſenters, as a large 
body of induſtrious and wealthy ſubjects, are of 
ſuch eſfential importance, our governors will be 
induced, from intereſted motives, if not from a 
regard to juſtice and civil liberty, to protect us, 
We ſhall then be neither influenced by your counſels 
nor your threats, to abandon enquiry and inveſti- 
gation, while we have powers to recollect, that to. 
them are owing the ſpread of chriſtianity, the pre- 
ſent advanced ſtate of knowledge, and the ſhare we 
poſſeſs of civil and religious freedom, 

It is curious to obſerve how differently you feel, 
with reſpect to the fate of the principles which you 
profeſs to believe, from what we do, with reſpect 
to thoſe which we have eſpouſed. It affords a very 
proper criterion for judging, which of the parties 
is moſt likely to have recourſe to turbulence and 
commotions; you manifeſting every ſymptom of 
rage, at the ſame time conſiderably alarmed, aban- 
doning reafon and argument, and endeavouring to 
terrify your opponents by brandiſhing againſt them 
the heavieſt threats ; we, ſatisfied that Providence, if 
our principles be well founded, will at the moſt pro- 
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per time bring about their eſtabliſhment, confident 
of the progreſs which in conſequence of diſcuſſion 
they will be ſure to make, and ſenſible that oppoſi- 
tion only accelerates this. This being the ſtate of 
things, as every one who makes any obſervations, 
muſt be ſenſible, I leave it to the impartial to 
decide, which of the two parties is the moſt likely 
to betake itſelf to tumultuous and riotous proceed- 
ings. Believing our ſentiments to be true, we re- 
gard thoſe who oppoſe them as really and even- 
tually ſerving them, as by this means attention is 
excited to them, and opportunities are afforded 
their ſupporters of ſhewing on all grounds their ſu- 
perior excellence. Hence it is matter that excites 
Joy and not fury in us, when we hear that Burke, or 
Horſeley, or even ſuch as you, write. We feel no en- 
mity towards you, but are thankful to you. Though 
you contribute to the favourable iſſues of things, 
yet as the deſigns which you propoſe in your mea- 
ſures correſpond not with the effects which theſe 
produce, we do not indeed allow you any merit 
for theſe ſervices, 

I have done, Sir; praying that you and all po- 
lemics may be made ſenſible that wrong principles 
are only to be overthrown by oppoſing to them 
thole that are juſt ; that argument ts to be oppoſed 
by argument, and reaſoning by reaſoning. In 
that caſe, though there may be differences, there, 
will be no animoſities; though there may be par=- 
ties, there will be no factions ; though men ſepa- 
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rate, they will not hate; though they propagate 
different ſentiments, they will not on that account 
eſteem one another the leſs. But this is not to be 
expected very generally, while government ſets the 
example of exalting one ſect, and of depreſſing 
others. May this grand error, which has been the 
ſource of ſo many miſchiefs, be ſpeedily every 
where corrected ! May all the ſects be placed on 
the footing of equality, and then there will be. 
none to domineer, there will be none to envy. 

It is not without feeling much pleaſure, that I 
ſuffer my meditations to run out on the happy 
change in human affairs that will be conſequent 
upon the downfal of civil eſtabliſhments of religion. 


The effects that followed from the abolition of 
monaſtic inſtitutions, have been the increaſe of 


commerce, of population, of induſtry, of manly 
thinking, and of general felicity. And were re- 
ligious eſtabliſhments to be aboliſhed, what mo- 
tives to barter truth for gain, enquiry for the love 
of diſtinction, and principles for honours, would 
at once be annihilated? What burdens would be 
taken from the ſhoulders of the people? What 
numbers of perſons who now live in idleneſs, and 
who revel upon luxuries, that are the fruits of op- 
preſſion, would betake themſelves to ſome uſeful 
employments, whereby they would be rendered 


more happy themſelves, and become beneficial to 


that ſociety in which they now exiſt as nuiſances? 
How, all of a ſudden, would religious ſyſtems 
: | come 
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come to be diſcuſſed in as cool and diſpaſſionate a 
manner as philoſophical hypotheſes? How ſoon 
ſhould we ſee abſurd theological dogmas, like un- 
founded theories in phyſics, quietly and without 
noiſe ſinking into oblivion? We ſhould ſee men 


who worſhipped in different temples, equally friendly 


as neighbours. We ſhould perceive general harmo- 
ny and good temper every where prevailing, and find 
all men expreſſing their wonder, that religious eſta- 
bliſhments were ſuffered ſo long to ſhackle truth, 
and way-lay ſincerity ; to nouriſh contentions, and 
to cauſe oppreflions ; and feeling a joy ſimilar to 
that which has lately been witneſſed in France, on 
occaſion of the breaking up of monaſtic- inſtitutions. | 
Had you, Sir, lived in a ſtate of ſociety like that 
of which I have now attempted a ſketch, I ſhould 
have had far leſs occaſion to charge you with miſ- 
repreſentation, with diſingenuouſneſs, and a ſpirit 
of perſecution, and none to requeſt you to liſten to 
the ſilent voice which has, or which will whiſper to 
you; * Thou haſt groundleſsly traduced a man 
already ſuffering under the effects of extreme ill 
ulage, who means thee and all mankind well, and 
who has intentionally done no man any harm,” 
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